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under which roving bands had increased and multiplied in central India into Pindaree hordes, until, in 1814, Ameer Khan was living upon Eajputana with a compact army of at least 30,000 horse and foot and a strong artillery. That a regular army of this calibre should have been moving at large among the Eajpiit States, entirely disconnected with any recognisable government or nationality, and absolutely free from the trammels of any political or civil responsibility, is a strong illustration of the condition of the country. The Eajpiit chieftainships of Jodhpoor and Jeypoor had brought themselves to the verge of extinction by the famous war between the two ruling Chiefs for the hand of the princess Kishen Konwar, of Oodipoor. The story is well known and perfectly authentic, though it is precisely the kind which some future mythologist will prove to be an obvious solar myth; and the fact that these two States, surrounded by mortal enemies, and in the direst political peril, should have engaged in a furious blood feud over a dubious point of honour, shows at once that the Eajpiits were a people quite apart from the rest of India, and strikes the primitive note in their political character. The plundering Marathas and Pathans, to whom such a casus lelli must have appeared supremely absurd, encouraged and strenuously aided the two Chiefs to destroy each other, until the dispute was compromised upon the basis of poisoning the princess, a termination which very fairly illustrates the real nature of barbaric chivalry. The Marquis of Hastings thought it high time to interpose before Sindia and the Pindaree captains should have eaten up all the minor principalities and set themselves up as